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“For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
JOHN Hay. 





On Picket Duty. 

One of the commonest ways of answering the Egoists 
is to assert that “the good old rule sufficeth them, the 
simple plan, that they should take who have the power, 
and they should keep who can.” Yet the very poem 
from which these lines are quoted — Wordsworth’s 
“Rob Roy’s Grave,” given in another column — asserts 
that the rule of might is founded in the principles of 
things, and needs only to be supplemented by light in 
order to tell for sympathy instead of cruelty, for liberty 
instead of tyranny, and for society instead of barbar- 
ism. If the enemies of Egoism will exhibit the whole 
poem, instead of the detached lines, as an expression 
of the philosophy which they attack, the Egoists will 
not complain. 


Objecting to a bill introduced into Congress denying 
naturalization to any Anarchist, Socialist, or Commun- 
ist, Henry George says: “The proposer of this law 
probably had a vague notion, derived from the Chica- 
go troubles, that Anarchism, Socialism, and Commun- 
ism are synonymous with crime.” Probably; and per- 
haps he imbibed this notion from Mr. George himself, 
who, when the supreme court of Illinois emphatically 
endorsed it in an elaborate opinion denying the Chi- 


. eago condemned a new trial, obsequiously accepted its 


utterance as unquestionable truth, and thereby did 
what he could to secure the murder of several Anarch- 
ists, Socialists, and Communists who had committed 
no crime. 

One of the bravest and most truthful, one of the 
rarest and most original, one of the finest and most 
artistic works of fiction that have seen the light for 
many a day is Olive Schreiner’s “Story of an African 
Farm.” Those who have read “Three Dreams in a 
Desert” will be hungry as soon as they hear that the 
author of that allegory has written other works. The 
“Story of an African Farm” was published several 
years ago in England, and is only now beginning to 
attract the attention it deserves. So radical is it, espe- 
cially in its attitude towards love and marriage, that I 
have determined to include it in Liberty’s propaganda, 
and will supply it, bound in cloth, post-paid, at sixty 
cents a copy. More extended reference to the nature 
of this remarkable work will be made in these columns 
hereafter. 


In a letter to the “Alarm” Kropotkine writes this 
of the “ Alarm”: “I see that the ‘Alarm’ most ear- 
nestly tries to find out the right way amidst the dif- 
ferent solutions proposed by various Socialist schools 
[by the way, what an ignoramus Kropotkine shows 
himself to be in thus speaking of “various Socialist 
schools”! Why doesn’t Kropotkine read the “ Work- 
men’s Advocate ” and learn from its authoritative edi- 
tor that there can be but one Socialism, of which he is 
the only prophet ?], and that is the best guarantee that 
it will find it out.” This may seem a rather left- 
handed compliment in the eyes of those who have re- 
garded the “ Alarm” as a paper with a clear programme 
and a definite place “amidst the various schools of So- 
cialism,” and I am tempted to take up the defence of 
the “ Alarm” by pointing out the identity of its basic 
principles with those of Liberty, but I think of Mr. 
Lum’s objection to my “‘inflicting” approval upon him, 
and desist. 





ROB ROY’S GRAVE. 


A famous man is Robin Hood, 

The English ballad-singer’s joy! 

And Scotland has a thief as good, 

An outlaw of as daring mood; 

She has her brave Rob Roy! 

Then clear the weeds from off his Grave, 
And let us chant a passing stave, 

In honor of that Hero brave. 


Heaven gave Rob Roy a dauntless heart, 
And wondrous length and strength of arm: 
Nor craved he more to quell his foes, 

Or keep his friends from harm. 


Yet was Rob Roy as wise as brave; 
Forgive me if the phrase be strong; — 
A poet worthy of Rob Roy 

Must scorn a timid song. 


Say, then, that he was wise as brave; 
As wise in thought as bold in deed; 
For in the principles of things 

He sought his moral creed. 


Said generous Rob, ‘‘ What need of books? 
Burn all the statutes and their shelves: 
They stir us up against our kind; 

And worse, against ourselves. 


We have a passion — make a law, 

Too false to guide us or control! 

And for the law itself we fight 
In bitterness of soul. 


And, puzzled, blinded thus, we lose 

Distinctions that are plain and few: 

These find I graven on my heart: 
That tells me what to do. 


The creatures see of flood and field, 

And those that travel on the wind! 

With them nostrife can last; they live 
In peace, and peace of mind. 


For why ? — because the good old rule 

Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 

That they should take, who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


A lesson that is quickly learned, 

A signal this which all can see! 

Thus nothing here provokes the strong 
To wanton cruelty. 


All freakishness of mind is checked; 

He tamed, who foolishly aspires: 

While to the measure of his might 
Each fashions his desires. 


All kinds, and creatures, stand and fall 

By strength of prowess or of wit: 

*Tis God’s appointment who must sway 
And who is to submit. 


Since, then, the rule of right is plain, 

And longest life is but a day; 

To have my ends, maintain my rights, 
I’ll take the shortest way.” 


And thus among these rocks he lived, 
Through summer heat and winter snow. 
The Eagle, he was lord above, 

And Rob was lord below. 


So was it— would, at least, have been 
But through untowardness of fate; 
For Polity was then too strong — 

He came an age too late; 


Or shall we say an age too soon ? 


. For, were the bold“Man living now, 


How might he flotrish in his pride, 
With buds on every bough! 


Then rents and factors, rights of chase, 

Sheriffs, and lairds and their domains, 

Would all have seemed but paltry things, 
Not worth a moment’s pains. 





Rob Roy had never lingered here, 

To these few meagre Vales confinéd; 

But thought how wide the world, the times 
How fairly to his mind! 


And to his Sword he would have said, 

“Do Thou my sovereign will enact 

From land to land through half the earth! 
Judge thou of law and fact! 


*Tis fit that we should do our part; 
Becoming, that mankind should learn 
That we are not to be surpassed 

In fatherly concern. 


Of old things all are over old, 
Of good things none are good enough: — 
We'll shew that we can help to frame 

A world of other stuff. 


I, too, will have my kings that take 

rom me the sign of life and death: 

Kingdoms shall shift about, like clouds, 
Obedient to my breath.” 


And, if the word had been fulfilled, 

As might have been, then, thought of joy! 

France would have had her present Boast, 
And we our own Rob Roy! 


Oh! say not so; compare them not; 

I would not wrong thee, Champion brave! 

Would wrong thee nowhere; least of all 
Here standing by thy grave. 


For Thou, although with some wild thoughts, 
Wild Chieftain of a savage Clan! 
Hadst this to boast of; thou didst love 

The liberty of man. 


And, had it been thy lot to live 

With us who now behold the light, 

Thou would’st have nobly stirred thyself, 
And battled for the Right. 


For thou wert still the poor man’s stay, 

The poor man’s heart, the poor man’s hand; 

And all the oppressed, who wanted strength, 
Had thine at their command. 


Bear witness many a pensive sigh 
Of thoughtful Herdsman when he strays 
Alone upon Loch Veol’s heights, 

And by Loch Lomond’s braes! 


And, far and near, through vale and hill 

Are faces that attest the same; 

The proud heart flashing through the eyes, 
At sound of Rob Roy’s name. 


Wordsworth. 


On “Censor”’-ship. 
[George William Curtis.] 


An arrogant arraigner of other men and of common 
courses, 2 man who plainly assumes a personal superiority 
or merit, is the true Pharisee, who is instinctively repudiated 
by honest men. .. But ifa popular man be false, or an ac- 
cepted doctrine mischievous, or an agreeable habit dan- 
gerous, somebody must say so. In this case the censor, 
instead of insulting other men, cheers and helps them... . 
The man who is often described as a censor, and therefore 
an insulter of others, is usually a man who denounces the 
frauds and humbugs which he sees around him, and who has 
merely the courage of his opinions. ... The small gibe of 
‘‘eensor”’ flung at such men expresses merely the jealousy 
of small men. .. The cry of insult in such circumstances is 
generally the cry of the wounded. It is a confession that the 
shaft has struck home. . . If censor be understood to be the 
name of a mere fault-finder, a man who points out faults 
only to jeer and not to correct, or who cultivates a habit of 
sneering, and of seeking the worse rther than the better as- 
pects of life for the gratification of morbid taste, he is a nui- 
sance and a pest. But it is an ill disposition which, inclined 
to self-indulgence of any kind, rails at the critic as a fault- 
finding censor. 
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LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND DIVORCE, 


AND THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 
A DISCUSSION 


BY 
Henry James, Horace Greeley, and Stephen Pearl Andrews. 


XI. 


MR. ANDREWS’S REPLY TO MR. JAMES. 
[Rejected by the Tribune.] 
To the Editor of The New York Tribune. 


._Mr. H. James condescends to reply, obliquely still, to my strictures upon his 
crude social theories. The condescension is amiable, but the imprudence is un- 
pardonable. It was obviously one of those cases in which discretion is the better 
part of valor. He does not appreciate my disposition “not to be cruel.” Such 
ingratitude provokes a severity which he can ill afford to draw upon himself. I 
am surprised —I may even say grieved — that he compels me to a still further ex- 
posure of the unhandsome features of his course of reasoning upon the subject in 
debate. With an apology to the reader for a thoroughness of criticism bordering 
on harshness, forced on me by the indiscretion of “Your Correspondent,” I will 
proceed, as cautiously as I can, and, even, notwithstanding all, with some remain- 
ing touches of tenderness, to the dissection of “ Your Correspondent’s” last article. 
The following is the gist of his effort to resta.e himself: 


You feel that all man’s relations to his fellows, and especially to woman, should be bap- 
tized from above, or acknowledge an ideal sanction before all things, and that where this 
sanction is absent, consequently, the relation is either strictly infantile or else inhuman. 
In respect to this higher sanction and bond of conjugal fidelity, you call the legal bond infe- 
rior or base. As serving and promoting the former, one deems the latter excellent and 
honorable; but as ceasing any longer to do so, you deem it low and bestial. 


Now, the deliberate purpose of your Correspondent here is to show that he is 
not, and could not have been, adverse to the institution of marriage, because, for- 
sooth, as he has “all along contended,” there are circumstances in which that in- 
stitution is of value to society, —namely, in its infancy, —and to impress upon the 
incautious reader the idea that J am laboring under a woful degree of mental con- 
fusion in attributing to him the doctrine that marriage (the legal bond) should be 
“incontinently abolished.” 

Very good, so far; but it so happens that your Correspondent has very recently 
devoted large space, in more than one of his communications to the “Tribune,” to 
proving that society among us is no longer in that state of infancy in which the 
outward marriage bond is “subservient and ministerial to the higher spiritual 
sanction,” but that it has now arrived, on the contrary, at that precise stage of 
advancement and full growth in which the legal bond is “inferior and base,” or 
“inhuman,” or “low and bestial,” or “purely diabolical,” and ought, therefore, to 
be dispensed with or wholly abolished. 

Let us betake ourselves again to quotation. Discussing this very subject, and 
having shown that the legal bond was a necessity of the infant state of human 
society, your Correspondent proceeded to say: “But now that it oar has over- 
leaped that period of infantile fragility, and feels the motions of ripe and sinewy 
manhood, the questions of order and harmony can be no longer postponed. It is 
bound by a feeling of self-respect to become decorous and orderly, and to put away, 
consequently, all thuse arbitrary methods of action which were dictated by mere expe- 
dieney or self-preservation.” Hence, your Correspondent distinctly makes the 
changes in legislation requisite to adapt it to the present ripeness of human soci- 
ety, to stand in “fully legitimating divorce,” or in discharging our conjugal rela- 
tions of the “purely diabolic element of outward force,”—1in other words, the 
virtual abolition of legal or forceful marriage, as “ceasing any longer to serve and 
promote the higher sanction and bond of fidelity,” — having, “for his own part,” 
as he says, “not the slightest doubt that, in that case, constancy would speedily 
avouch itself the Jaw of the conjugal relation, instead of, as now, the rare exception.” 

Now, your Correspondent has repeatedly brought forward and urged, as you 
well know, and as the public well knows, this precise remedy for the existing dis- 
consonance of society and its legislation, as a practical cure for a practical evil. 
Now, then, he says, with an exclamation point for surprise, that J betray so crude 
an apprehension of the discussion that I confound his “denunciation of base and 
unworthy motives in marriage with a denunciation of marriage itself!” What 
charming simplicity! what delightful innocence! A practical, straightforward, 
political, or legislative measure, of the most radical and revolutionary kind, pro- 
posed and repeatedly urged as the remedy for wide-spread actual suffering and 
disorder in the community, suddenly retires into the dimensions of a ghostly remon- 
strance, from a kind-hearted spiritual adviser, against bad motives in matrimony! 
Ah! Mr. Henry James, when hard pressed by a logic that won’t bend to “Indivi- 
dual Sovereignty,” an “artful dodge” may be highly creditable to one’s agility, 
but hardly to the higher attributes of a manly nature. Were it not for the cun- 
ning evinced in the maneuvre, the want of courage and the seeming simplicity 
might be suggestive of “sheep’s head” without “the pluck.” As it is, we are re- 
minded, also, of a different animal. For myself, I once had a good practice in 
Virginia fox-hunting, and training after these doublings has to me the interest of 
reviving old reminiscences: to the reader who finds no such amusement in the 
chase, and who looks merely for candor, truth-seeking, and consistency, in a discus- 
sion, I fear they may be simply disgusting. 

If, in the case adduced for illustration, the “Spiritual Adviser” had gone a step 
farther, and expressly advocated the theory that “all arbitrary methods of action,” 
in the premises, should be “put away,” that nobody should be compelled, by “out- 
ward force,” to restore property which he had found, and that, by such freedom 
from the “legal bond,” the notion of the right of property would be “ennobled,” 
and the man and all men led to act, from their own “humanity and inward sweet- 
ness,” honorably and honestly in such cases; and if I, upon reading such a state- 
ment of views, should have said, perchance, that that is precisely my theory for 
the abolition of all laws for the collection of debts and the like, —saving the ques- 
tion, to be settled afterward, what are legitimate debts bearing upon the con- 
science; and if Mr. Spiritual Adviser, shrinking from the more open and bolder 
presentation of his own theory, and determined to be respectable at all hazards, 
should, thereupon, accuse me of confusion of ideas, superficiality, ete., — your Cor- 

respondent wants to know what I should say; and I reply that I should say that 
this “Spiritual Adviser,” intent upon saving his own skin, did not hesitate to 
slander and malign his neighbor, and to obfuscate his readers by a resort to trick- 
ery and ad captandum pleadings unworthy of a man of some reputation and literary 
pretensions. 

So much for dodge No. 1. Before proceeding with the catalogue, permit me to 
furnish a gloss to the reader, to inform him of what I suppose the real position of 


your Correspondent to be. 1 do this to remove the impression, to which I feel 
myself liable, after the showing I have made, of engaging with a combatant whose 
statements of doctrine are too contradictory and absurd to aspire to the dignity of 
criticism. Notwithstanding appearances, I do not think so. There is, I am satis- 
fied, a consecutive train of idea running through the whole of his reasonings upon 
the subject, which, if it can be cleared of a certain confusedness in the use of 
terms by which he is constantly prone to obscure, rather than illustrate, his 
thought, will be found quite as consistent as the notions of many other loose 
thinkers, who aspire to instruct the public upon philosophical subjects, and who 
gain considerable estimation for the want of just criticism. 

What your Correspondent means to say, then, rendered into a comprehensible 
plainness of speech and tolerable brevity, is just this. Marriage is the union of 
one man and one woman for life. But there are two phases or aspects of marriage, 
or, in fine, two marriages, or kinds of marriage. 1. The outward or legal, that of 
which the perpetuity and exclusiveness depend upon human laws and are enforced 
by the courts, which I will call legal marriage; and, 2. That which he calls “the 
ideal sanction of the conjugal relation,” and which I will call, for the sake of a* 
convenient term, spiritual marriage. This last, he believes, tends to exhibit itself, 
in the lives of all rightly developed men and women, in just the same form of per- 
petuity and exclusiveness which legal marriage now attempts to enforce by virtue 
of pains and penalties; that we have now arrived at that stage of development at 
which this tendency to the spiritual tie declares itself so strongly (or exists unde- 
clared) that the continuance of the old legal bond, which was good enough in its 
day, instead of securing the action toward which it and the “higher sanction ” 


end at which it aims; that, consequently, sound morals and good policy both de- 
mand, as the remedy, that “divorce be freely legitimated,” or, what is the same 
thing, legal marriage abolished; not that he is opposed to marriage, —that is, to 
the same course of life which legal marriage enacts in the form of law,—but be- 
cause this last is not merely unnecessary but hurtful in securing that end. 

This theory, so stated, comes pretty much to what is entertained in this age, 
more or less distinctly, by a good many persons transcendentally inclined, and 
whose views of prospective human improvement take no broader and no more 
practical shape than that of spiritualizing whatsoever thing, however stupid, which 
happens now to exist among us. Finding an existing relation so oppressive that 
neither they nor their fathers were able to bear the actual yoke, they fancy that 
exactly the same thing spiritualized must be exactly the right thing. Still the the- 
ory, such as it is, is quite intelligible when not “ bedeviled” by unnecessary fog 
and pretentious mysticism. 

It is true your Correspondent has no right to claim any such sensible rendering 
of his views. He has pertinaciously insisted upon saying that “the legal bond” 
is the whole of marriage, that the spiritual tie is not marriage at all, and that the 
legal bond ought now to be dispensed with. I should, therefore, have been per-— 
fectly justified, upon ordinary views of criticism, if I had taken him for what he 
has repeatedly declared himself in effect to be, in words, and stated purely and 
simply that he denounces the institution of marriage entirely. I have nevertheless 
kindly, as I thought, abstained from taking advantage of this verbal confusion, 
and inasmuch as he refers to “the higher sanction of the conjugal tie,” and uses 
other similar phrases, although denying that they signify marriage in any sense, 
I have confined myself to speaking of him as opposed to legal marriage. To talk 
of the law as sanctioning what will exist just as well without it, and what is not 
to continue to exist by virtue of it, is nonsense. The mere ceremony, having no 
binding effect, is nothing to which you or your Correspondent, or I, or anybody, 
would attach the slightest importance. 


To be continued. 


THE RAG-PICKER OF PARIS. 


By FELIX PYAT. 
Translated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. 


PART SECOND. 


THE STRONG-BOxXx. 
Continued from No. 133. 


After this toast, which was the first and the last, Camille, pouring out his clas- 
sical knowledge, had added, amid unanimous applause, that to talk was well, but 
that to act was better; that an ounce of deeds was worth a hundred pounds of 
words; that the best way to honor the heroes of the Convention was to imitate 
them; that there was no Capitol without a king’s head; that Athens had slain 
Pisistratus, Rome Tarquin, Lucerne Gessler, London Charles, and Paris Louis; 
that it was necessary to put principles into practice and restore Reason to Notre- 
Dame, the Convention to the Tuileries, and the Commune to the Hétel de Ville; 
in short, that they must enter upon their work, follow and avenge the ancients 
and the moderns, avenge Alibaud as well as Robespierre, deliver the People, and 
reestablish the Republic. 

And upon his motion an order of the day had been unanimously voted that, on 
the first occasion when the king should appear in public,—laughter is mingled 
with everything in France, even with regicide, — they should rent a window on the 
Rue de Rivoli, extend a line, with a purse at the end for bait, directly over the 
royal head, and, at the moment when Philippe would certainly stop and lift his 
poire to this bait, fire at him the liberating shot. 

Then they proceded to select by lot the member to whom this duty should be 
entrusted. 


At that epoch police traps were very common, a famous spy, Vidocq, having set 
the fashion. 

His successors have imitated him without replacing him. The young believe 
that the world was made yesterday because they were born day before yesterday, 
just as the old believe that the world will end tomorrow because they are to die 
day after tomorrow. 

The truth is that the world is of longer duration than old and young together; 
that there were strong men before Agamemnon, that there have been some since, 
and that there are more to come; that men succeed each other and events are con- 
stantly repeated; in short, that the world ends and begins again incessantly, with 
the same bandits and the same heroes, in a perpetual becoming. 


So just then the police burst into the room. Each one kept silence and his 
place. 


The officer in command ‘of the police asked who was charged with the duty of 
killing the king. 


The officer then said: 


























Silence was the sole response. 


“T arrest all present.” 
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Then a new member, presented by Camille, a student like himself, the young 
Count de Frinlair, said: 

“Tt is Camille Berville.” 

“Traitor,” cried the officer, “I arrest you! ” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Frinlair, terrified. 

“Yes, you, and you know the sentence! You must die.” 

Immediately the sham police, which was merely a device to test the fidelity of 
the members, decided that Camille should carry out the sentence. Then, with 
shouts of “Down with the king!” “Down with the traitor!” all went out, except 
Frinlair himself and Camille who was charged with his execution. 

It was Camille who had presented Frinlair, his friend, his schoolmate, his fellow- 
student at the law-school. . . . and his rival for Claire’s hand. 

Nothing could be more opposite than these two friends, nothing more different 
than their characters. By birth, by nature, by instinct, by tendency, and by edu- 
cation, they thwarted and combatted each other. They hated each other as 
naturally as Montaigne and La Boétie loved each other, and for no other reason 
than that one was Frinlair and the other Berville. 

Camille’s well-grounded goodness had overcome the spontaneous repulsion which 
Gaston de Frinlair had inspired in him. 

Camille had often said to himself: “Because he is light and I am dark, because 
he has a flat nose and I a straight one, must I kill him?” 

Frinlair was less scrupulous, and abandoned himself absolutely to his = - 
nance, his jealousy, his rivalry, and all the passions of race, caste, and class whic 
animated him against Camille. 

But duty got the upper hand of pity in Berville, who handed his weapon to Frin- 
lair and said to him, in the manner of a Roman: 

“Kill yourself!” 

Frinlair was not a coward, but a traitor; his cry did not arise from weakness, it 
was the cry of an informer. 

“Thank you,” said he, taking the pistol; whereupon he fired at Camille, wound- 
ing him in the right hand and running away. 

Camille, surprised and bleeding, had then left also, saying to himself: “I am 
wrong. The first time a man deceives me, he is wrong; the second, it is I.” 

And he recalled that the Count de Frinlair, an ambassador’s son and an attaché 
of the embassy, who had inspired in him an antipathy which it would have been 
well to have obeyed, had been his first deception and his first duel. 

In fact, some months before, smitten with a grisette, there were still grisettes 
in the days of Béranger,—and wishing to place her in furnished apartments, like 
the high bern student that he was, he had called on the handsome Camille and used 
this diplomatic language: 

“Come, do me a friend’s service. I am willing to shower extravagances on Ma- 
zagran, but first I wish to know if she is worthy of them. Pay court to her your- 
self; here is her address. If she resists you, you the irresistible, then I establish 
her. But give me your word of honor that you will tell me the truth.” 

“A vile errand, my dear; I refuse.” 

“But, I assure you, Mazagran is charming.” 

“T know it! I call it a vile errand, not because of her, but because of you and 
me.” 

“Not so sure that. you would succeed, eh?” said Frinlair, piqued; “but try; 
friendship before scruples.” 

“Ah! on the ground of friendship? So be it, then, since you wish it and exact 
it! Igo in search of pleasure through devotion.” 

After having thus hesitated, he had succumbed to youth, and had accepted. 

Camille was certainly more seductive than Frinlair, and, above all, more prodigal. 

Having made the test triumphantly, he was still in doubt whether he should be 
true with Frinlair. To inform against this good girl, whose only wrong consisted 
in having been risked by one and tempted by another and in having preferred him 
to her lover, seemed to him unworthy. But then, to deceive his friend! to violate 
his word of honor! Where will honor lodge itself next? A lesson, he had said to 
himself. The mistake lay in having accepted. He should have refused. Finally 
his promise proved the stronger with him, and, when he next saw Frinlair, he had 
said to him: 

“Be economical!” 

“What! It is not true.” 

“You give me the lie?” 

“Tt is conceit!” 

“Conceit and falsehood, two insults! Too many for one service, a bad one, it 
is true, but still a service asked and rendered. I demand, then, retraction or satis- 
faction.” 

The duel had taken place, and Camille had been wounded by a sword-thrust in 
the same hand. Decidedly this hand was unfortunate. 


After the second wound made by the pistol, the unlucky Camille went to have 
it dressed by Doctor Dubois; and that is why he had his right hand in a scarf, nei- 
ther heroic nor marriageable, powerless to offer a ring to Claire or the purse to Phi- 
lippe, regretting one more than the other, and certainly owing his life to Jean. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CONFESSIONAL. 


If all had changed, and for the better, in the Berville mansion which had become 
the Hotel Hoffman, it was different in the Didier mansard. 

Mansard! the glory of the architect who gave his name to this invention which 
benefits the poor at the expense of the rats and to the advantage of proprietors! 
Glory! Be sure that a bad invention brings its author more renown than a good 
one. The guillotine made Guillotin illustrious; nicotine, Nicot; the bayonet, 
Bayonne; the plough, nobody. If you kill a hundred men, you have a cross; a 
thousand, a statue; a million, a column. To great men the world is grateful. 

In the Didier mansard nothing had changed, at least for the better; nothing had 
improved, but, on the contrary, everything had deteriorated; to be sure, there was 
still and always the same care, the same order, the same cleanliness, Jacques’s 
watch, rescued from the clutches of the Gripon, serving as the household clock. 
But there was no longer the enthusiasm, the passion, the ardor of former days. It 
was duty done by habit but wearily; the painful was manifest on every hand, af- 
ter twelve long years of mourning, privation, and sickness. 

What a difference and what a distance! Formerly this poverty was brightened 
and vivified by the joys of love and the family. The child’s cradle, the sun of this 

verty, flooded it with light and hope. Louise sang as she waited for her hus- 

and. Today this is ended and forever. Hope no longer dwells there. The 
widow waits for nothing but rest in the grave, her remains mingled with those of 
her husband. Her existence, like her countenance, is covered with a black veil. 
Every step in her life is a step towards death. 
Seated at her work-table, exhausted by so many trials and sorrows, emaciated 





and pale, her hair thin and dull, her te:uples sunken, her eye leaden, her ear pallid, 
her nose pinched, ler red cheek-bones indicative of quick consumption, her hands 
bony, Louise Didier labored with feverish activity, interrupted by fits of coughing 
which her bent posture aggravated. 

She accomplished her task, the price of her daily bread, but without any heart 
in her work. That indescribable | si of privacy, intimacy, belonging, the Eng- 
lish home,—the French lack the word if not the thing, —the happiness in short 
that renders labor light, no longer existed for her. “No more love, hence no more 
joy,” said Lafontaine, the eighth wise man if not the first. 

The widow’s look wandered for a moment from the table where she was sewing 
to the bed where Jacques had once lain for three days awaiting burial. Her 
gloomy thought did not evoke memories of their life together. This bed was no 
longer the nuptial bed of their lost loves, but the death-bed of Jacques. Misfor- 
tune had struck the poor mansard with its black wing and turned it into a tomb; 
all was mourning now for the widow of the money-bearer. The blow which 
opened Didier’s forehead pierced just as fatally the heart of his companion. She 
had no further reason to be, to live, to hope. Her soul was killed, but not her 
conscience. 

And, thinking of her daughter, she began again to sew and cough. 

“Oh! this cough is breaking me down,” she said between two attacks. “Never 
mind, my neighbor is right. Marie is still so young, thirteen years... It would 
be necessary to take care of me... But how, without time or money?” 

And she sorrowfully shook her head, absorbed in the fate that pursued her. 

A discreet and yet familiar knock, which she recognized, recalled her to herself. 

“Come in,” said she, trying to put a tone of gayety into her voice. 

The rag-picker entered respectfully .. . still robust after these twelve years, 
but grown old and gray; time spares nobody, not even rag-pickers; a little bent 
from the habit of carrying his basket, and saddened, like his poor protégée, by the 
very rebound of the evils from which she suffered, brave heart! It was no longer 
Jean, it was Father Jean. 

“Ah! it is you, Father Jean,” said the widow, affectionately. 

“Yes. I bring you a little work which Madame Brémont handed me from her- 
self and from Madame Gertrude; more than you can do, sick as you are.” 

And he laid on the table a bundle of materials with a note of explanation. 

“ And how are you this evening?” he continued. 

“ Always the same.” 

“Did you go to the consultation?” 

“T have just returned. Again they have told me the same thing.” 

“Ah, yes, not sick enough to enter the hospital. I am not a doctor, but I say 
that it is none too soon to take care of you.” 

And, nothing doubting, he added: 

“My heart must be clear. I will go to the doctor of the Board of Charity. 
They say he is a good man. And what did they prescribe for you?” 

“Nothing,” said Mme. Didier with a shrug of the shoulder. 

“What, nothing! ... Doctors. . . . impossible!” 

“Nothing, I tell you, less than nothing. .. . follies... . 
country, a journey to Nice, Bordeaux wine, roast meats.” 

“ A fine prescription! It lacks nothing save the means of following it. A little 
one would serve the purpose better than their knowledge. And Mam’zelle 

arie?” 

“She is at confession. . . . for her first communion.” 

“Hm!” growled Jean, twisting his beard. 

Marie entered. 

Time, so damaging to those who are descending, is kind to those who are rising. 

The little Marie had become Mam’zelle Marie. 

The child had grown, charming and clever like her mother, inheriting beauty 
and goodness. There was no moral deficiency in her poor but healthy education. 
Precept, lesson, example, and practice, in labor and patience, tenderness and duty, 
had cultivated all the gifts of her pure, fine nature. i 

How account for this exceptional flower, which ought to be the rule in a better 
civilization? 

Given the social creature, certainly the most human is that whose type offers 
the most harmonious ensemble of the highest and noblest faculties. e can say 
logically that the best of beings will be the most beautiful. The beautiful is the 
form of the good, says Plato. Organs are proportional to exercise, the social as 
well as the others. The serviceable, devoted, generous being developing more and 
more the highest organs at the expense of the lowest, by what is called the law of 
balance, it follows that the Didier species is likely to be more beautiful than rumi- 
nants like the Bervilles or carnivora like the Garousses. 

The deformation of the race through egoism, pride, and interest is proverbial. 
The lip of the Hapsburgs, the nose of the Bourbons, and the ugliness of the Span- 
ish grandees are historical. 

Marie Didier’s youth was of that type which art par excellence, Greek art, has 
characterized and named in its goddess Juno. Her hair of a golden-grain color, 
her eyes the color of the corn-flower and as brilliant as the corn-poppy. a perfect 
Ceres in the matter of color. . . . and in form as regular as a Madonna. Marie 
was to Claire what a Raphael is to a Goya. . . . the beauty of the flower and the 
goodness of the fruit. 

Marie, physiologically, was what her mother was, plus the power given her by 
her worthy father. 4 

Thus she had inherited the skill and clearness, as well as the elegance and con- 
science of her mother. She even surpassed Louise. For accumulation by heredi- 
tary transmission, as long as the race is not decrepit, is another law of nature; 
this makes progress. Raphael, the painter, surpassed his father; Charlemagne, 
the warrior, likewise. It is true that we have the younger Racine and the younger 
Dumas, but the exception proves the rule. 

So Marie promised to be a beautiful girl as well as a good worker. And though 
she could already aid her mother in toiling for the daily bread of both, unfor- 
Hr ted she could also please the idle who eat bread without earning it for any- 

y: 
Though her cunning hands relieved her mother by sharing her task, her youth- 
ful form attracted the looks of the idiers whose only task is pleasure. 

Her youth was precocious. It was a beautiful early fruit, such as the Parisian 
hot-house produces prematurely under the influence peculiar to great cities, the 
current of ideas, labor, and even want, which rapidly ripens the subject, when it 
does not rot it, for the thousand and one hands always ready to pluck it. 

At thirteen, then, Marie was or seemed sixteen; and already she was called the 
rose of the faubourg. She already went to the clothing shops to carry patterns and 
bring back orders which she executed, Louise aiding, successfully. 

The mother, who followed, as she had said erewhile at the parish-church, her 
religion by birth and habit, had wished Marie to make her first communion, and 
had sent her to catechism and consequently to confession, but at the Church of 
Saint-Roch, where her husband had been blessed, and not Saint-Paul, her parish- 
church, where she had been received so badly. 


Continued on page 6. 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel.”” — PROUDHON,. 





G#™~ The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor’s initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself responsible for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any respect, such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


A French View of Boston Anarchists. 


The March number of the “Journal des Econo- 
mistes,” a magazine appearing monthly at Paris and 
generally conceded to be the foremost economic peri- 
odical of the world, contained an article from the pen 
of one of its regular contributors, Sophie Raffalovich, 
on “The Boston Anarchists.” It was fourteen pages 
in length, and devoted almost entirely to a review of 
Liberty and its propaganda. Written from the stand- 
point of the laissez-faire economists by one who had 
really examined the Anarchistic movement before pass- 
ing judgment on it, it was in the main a very fair 
representation, entirely devoid of malice, pervaded in 
part by a tone of raillery, but as often lavish of gene- 
rous and hearty compliment, and, whether praising or 
laughing or condemning, preserved always a perfect 
good nature. I lay this stress upon the tone of the ar- 
ticle, because it is a novelty for Anarchism to receive 
decent treatment from either the bourgeois or the State 
Socialistic press. 

If Liberty were a journal of large dimensions, the 
whole article should be translated and reproduced in 
these columns. But unfortunately it is not; so the 
best that I can do is to recommend those who under- 
stand French to hunt up the magazine and read it for 
themselves. 

About the only criticism really calling for any notice 
was offered in the concluding paragraph of the article, 
which was as follows: 


Progress consists, not in abolishing the State, as the Boston 
Anarchists repeat, but in clearly fixing the limits of its in- 
fluence and in rendering its action more restricted and more 
effective: this is more difficult than to destroy. 


Since Mile. Raffalovich frequently called attention 
in her article to the fact that I have drawn largely 
upon Proudhon for my ideas, I need feel no hesitation 
about borrowing from him again in answer to her cri- 
ticism, which reminds me Very strongly of that which 
the economist Blanqui passed upon Proudhon’s “ What 
is Property?” In substance, he said to Proudhon: It 
is not property that we want to abolish, but the abuses 
of property. Proudhon thus answered him: 


M. Blanqui acknowledges that property is abused in many 
harmful ways; I call property the sum of these abuses exclu- 
sively. To each of us property seems a polygon whose angles 
need knocking off; but, the operation performed, M. Blanqui 
maintains that the figure will still be a polygon, while I con- 
sider that this figure will be a circle. 

Similarly, to Mile. Raffalovich, who tells us that we 
must abolish, not the State, but its abuses, I reply: I 
call the State the sum of these abuses. Abolish the 
abuses, and you have left, not a State, but a voluntary 
association for the defence of persons and property. 
The figure, now that the angles are gone, is no longer 
a polygon, but a circle. 

By all means, “fix the limits of its influence.” That 
is just what the Anarchists are trying to do. And the 
limit they fix is the line which separates invasion from 





defence. If I understand them, the same limit is 
fixed, theoretically at least, by Mlle. Raffalovich and 
her editor-in-chief, M. de Molinari. Now, what differ- 
ence does it make whether we define the State as an 
invasive institution and advocate its abolition, leaving 
only defensive institutions, or define it as a defensive 
institution and advocate the abolition of all the inva- 
sion that is now connected with it? Plainly a differ- 
ence of words only. Now the serious blunder in Mlle. 
Raffalovich’s article is her mistaking this difference of 
words for a difference of ideas. 

But, with its many virtues and despite this blunder, 
it has done Liberty a very useful service, the first fruit 
of which readers of this issue willenjoy. It called the 
attention of an eminent Italian political economist, 
Signor Vilfredo Pareto, of Florence, to the American 
Anarchistic movement, and so interested in it did he 
become that he offered to furnish me a series of Letters 
from Italy setting forth the situation of affairs in that 
country and its bearing upon the question of liberty. 
That offer I promptly accepted, and in this number 
appears the first of the series. If not thoroughly An- 
archistic, the letters will at least have an Anarchistic 
tendency, and it is easy to see from the first one that 
they will give much valuable information. 7. 


Theory vs. Practice. 


These are Charles A. Dana’s “celebrated” journal- 
istic maxims: 

First — Get the news and get all the news and nothing but 
the news. 

Second —Copy nothing from another publication without 
complete credit. 

Third — Never print an interview without the knowledge 
and consent of the party interviewed. 

Fourth — Never print a paid advertisement as news matter. 
Let every advertisement appear as an advertisement —no 
sailing under false colors. 

Fifth — Never attack the weak or the defenceless, either 
by argument, by invective, or by ridicule, unless there is 
some absolute public necessity for so doing. 

Sixth—Fight for your opinions, but don’t believe they 
contain the whole truth or the only truth. 

Seventh — Support your party, if you have one, but do not 
think all the good men are in it and all the bad ones outside 
of it. 

Eighth — Above all, know and believe that humanity is 
advancing, and that there is progress in human life and 
human affairs, and that, as sure as God lives, the future will 
be greater and better than the present or the past. 


Commonplace enough they seem and doubtless are, 
—in all respects save one: when, after assimilating 
the theory laid down by this expert for the guidance 
of the inexperienced, we turn to the practice of the 
same expert, as well as any and every other, we per- 
ceive that success depends precisely upon the extremely 
opposite policy. Can it be that Mr. Dana, who has 
achieved remarkable results by systematic violation of 
most of his own theoretical maxims, and their practical 
negation, meant to deliberately deceive his confiding 
listeners and start them on the road to ruin and failure? 
Or did they, like that hero of the great Russian satirist, 
Schedrin, who declared that the Ten Commandments 
are to be interpreted just the other way, understand 
that he counted upon his words being taken in a Pick- 
wickian sense? Be this as it may, the “practical” 
maxims by which our great newspapers go are, “on 
the contrary, the reverse” of Mr. Dana’s maxims. 
The New York “ World,” for instance, owes its fortune 
to the following rules, from which it never allows itself 
to deviate: 

First —Print only such of the news, and in such 
a manner, as would serve your own purposes and lead 
to your own ascendancy. 

Second — Try to outwit and discredit all other pub- 
lications, and do not hesitate about practising decep- 
tion and knavery to that end. 

Third—Print all sorts of bogus interviews with ad- 
mired public men, make them say just what you would 
have them say, and, if they dare to expose your vil- 
lainy, silence them by abuse and vilification. 

Fourth — Print nothing that advertisers are likely to 
regard as offensive ; sacrifice everybody and everything 
to the interests of your advertising patronage,—no 
scruples about honesty and real merit. 

Fifth— Never attack or displease the strong and the 





popular, however rascally you may know them to be. 
Always fight the under-dog; it is safe. 

Sixth — Have no opinions of your own, but pretend, 
not only that you have them, but that nobody else has 
any worth considering. 

Seventh—Be on the side of the party that has the 
best chances of winning, but claim that you are inde- 
pendent, and that all good men of all parties are with 
you, leaving none but criminals and their dupes on 
the outside of your line. 

Eighth — Above all, know and remember that the 
dollar is getting more and more powerful, and that 
your progress is measured by the condition of your 
purse. God, humanity, truth, justice, are mere super- 
stitions, and as sure as the almighty dollar reigns, the 
future, if you follow the above rules, will be greater 
and more comfortable than the present and the past. 

Should anyone think me guilty of exaggeration, I 
will only recall to his memory the attitudes of our big 
dailies towards the Chicago Anarchists. Were Mr. 
Dana’s maxims applied in that case, or mine? 

V. YAaRROS. 


Our Two Communistic Institutions. 


State Socialists generally admit that our present so- 
cial order is to a considerable extent Communistic; 
they insist that everything that is good in it and 
worth retaining is more or less Communistic; and, as 
object and practical lessons of the beauty of their ideal 
system, they refer us to the government post-office and 
the public schools. They imagine that nothing more 
is necessary to completely “shut up” an individualist 
than to point silently to those two great institutions 
that speak more eloquently than any words in dispar- 
agement of private enterprise. Iam sorry to see them 
so deluded, and ready to do much to save them from 
their ludicrous and awkward situation. For their en- 
lightenment I reproduce the following from an editor- 
ial in the August number of the “Popular Science 
Monthly”: 


It so happens that public attention and criticism have 
lately been directed to the public school system of our own 
highly-favored metropolis. And with what result? Why, 
that the system in question, which had often been lauded to 
the skies as a model of efficiency, as a shining example of 
what State authority, coupled with the taxing power, could 
effect, has been found wanting at almost every point, viti- 
ated through and through by the methods of the politician, 
and half strangled in the bonds of routine. So great has 
been the dissatisfaction — we might almost say dismay — at 
the discovery, that we hear of the formation of a committee 
of citizens who propose to charge themselves with the duty 
of watching the action of our educational authorities, and, if 
possible, bring the working of the State machine into mea- 
surable accord with the reasonable demands of the commun- 
ity, —demands predicated upon a knowledge of the results 
which well-directed private enterprise is made to yield. So, 
then, we first of all arm the State with full power for all 
purposes of public education, and then, when the business 
falls (as it must fall) into the hands of the politicians, and 
these act according to their natural instincts, we organize 
volunteer committees to infuse a little of the breath of life, 
a little of the true spirit of science, into the unwieldy organ- 
ization we have called into existence. We abandon private 
effort through a conviction [?] that it will not meet the case, 
will not educate fast enough, and then resort to it again in 
order to make the governmental machine move. Surely, un- 
der the circumstances, we are entitled to ask why private 
effort and enterprise should ever have been abandoned, why 
education should ever have been mixed up with politics at 
all. .. Allis not for the best in the nominally and reputedly 
best possible system of education. Here, in New York, it 
has to a large extent broken down. 


All this is neither fiction nor fancy, but hard fact. 
Equally disappointing is the following from George 
Gunton’s “ Wealth and Progress” regarding that other 
great Socialistic institution, the post-office. Mr. Gun- 
ton doesn’t understand the labor question, but that 
does not disqualify him from occasionally expressing 
some sound opinions on the claims of Socialists. 


The post-office department has not been a financial suc- 
cess, — that is to say, it has not been self-sustaining, and its 
deficiencies have had to be made up from time to time out 
of the general taxes. If any private enterprise was in that 
condition, instead of being called a great success, it would be 
regarded as bankrupt. But, it may be asked, could letters 
be sent across the continent for two cents by private enter- 
prise? Certainly! Why not? What does the government 
do toward making it possible to send a letter three thousand 
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‘miles for two cents? Nothing, positively nothing! All the 
-government does . . . . is to collect, assort, stamp, and bag 
the outgoing and deliver the incoming letters, give out and 
receive money-orders, and render a correct account of the 
business done. All of this is purely clerical work, which, 
-after being once systematized, is simple and even monoto- 
‘nous. ... When the letter-bags leave the door of the post- 
- office to start on their flying trip across the continent, they 
enter into the hands of private enterprise. It is the great 
railroads and steamship companies that make it possible for 
the letter to go three thousand miles for two cents. The 
cheap methods of travel and transportation which carry the 
mails are in no way due to State influence, but entirely to 
private enterprise. .. All the important work in the cheap 
and rapid transmission of the mails is due to the social deve- 
lopment of the people under the impetus and control of pri- 
vate enterprise; and that portion of the mail service which 
is entirely in the hands of the State, unlike all private enter- 
prises of a similar character, such as express companies, etc., 
is a complete monopoly, being entirely free from competi- 
tion, and almost free from responsibility; at least so far as 
its relation to the individual is concerned. If I send a pack- 
age through the United States mail, and it is lost, I have no 
redress, whereas, if I send it by any express company, they 
-are responsible to me for the full value I set upon it when it 
is delivered to them. ... There is nothing connected with 
the management of the post-office . . . to sustain the claim 
that State management . . . is necessarily superior or even 
-equal to . . . private enterprise. Indeed, such a supposition 
is illogical and contrary to all known facts. ... It is sim- 
ply absurd. (pp. 222-224.) 


Yes, it is simply absurd. If the Socialists are wise, 
they will let these two much-abused “illustrations” 
rest in the future, and seek support and comfort else- 
-where. V. YaRROs. 


A woman who writes a great deal better than she 
reasons contributes another article on marriage to the 
“Westminster Review.” After reviewing the modern 
revolt against marriage and paying deserved tribute to 
the ability and earnestness of the crusaders, Mrs. Chap- 
man refuses her sympathy to those who would abolish 
the institution, and casts her vote with the party aim- 
ing at the “reform” of marriage. She would reform 
marriage by abolishing the inequality in the laws re- 
garding property and the control of children, by revis- 
ing the texts read during the religious ceremony and 
leaving out the expressions insulting to womanhood, 
and by basing union exclusively on affection. Well, 
this would not be so very bad for a beginning, and 
would not leave us without hope of better things from 
the writer; but the disappointment at the last para- 
graphs is too strong to be cheerfully borne. Mrs. 
Chapman not only wants the State to have a hand in 
our marriages, which is bad enough, but to insist upon 
their indissolubility, which is —— “a contradiction!” 
the reader will exclaim. “If marriage is to be based 
on affection, how can it be made indissoluble? Who 
can know the future?” Yes, reader, a contradiction, 
but I am no less astonished than you. 


The different uses of the word “free” lead to many 
misunderstandings. For instance, a writer in the 
Denver “ Arbitrator” gives the preference to free trade 
and free land over free money and free transportation 
on the ground that the former are “natural rights” 
while the latter are “privileges that can be conferred 
only by society.” Here free money is evidently taken 
to mean the supply.of money to the people free of 
cost by some external power. But it no more means 
that than free rum means the supply of rum free of 
cost. It means freedom to manufacture money and 
offer it in the market, and is a part of free trade itself. 
One may look upon free money and free trade as pri- 
vileges, or as rights, or as simple equalities recognized 
by contract; that is a matter of ethics and politics. 
But whichever way one views them, he must view both 
alike, for economically they are the same in principle. 
There is no possible justification for calling one a right 
and the other a privilege, and giving a preference to 
one or the other on the basis of that distinction. 


A writer in the Boston “Globe,” starting out with 
the principle that the “individual is the base of the 
social system,” and that “his freedom to live, move, 
and have his being as a free agent . . . is the founda- 
tion of all healthy social life,” somehow contrives to 
come to the conclusion that those who “affirm that the 





private function of corporations and combines is in- 
alienable” “strike at the very fountain head of so- 
ciety.” This could hardly be improved upon even by 
that hero in Dostoievsky’s book who invariably reached 
conclusions flatly contradictory of his premises. Indi- 
viduals have a right to compete, and individuals have 
a duty to compete. An individual has a right to fix 
his own prices, but he has no right to fix them as 
others do theirs. 


The “ Workmen’s Advocate” is unable to see that, 
in denying the possibility of wide difference of opinion 
among people united by a common and rightful claim 
to the name Socialist, it degrades Socialism from a 
catholic and comprehensive intellectual conception to 
a mere whimsical watchword of a wofully-ignorant- 
because-claiming-monopoly-of-truth clique. Every sci- 
ence admits of differences of opinion, and has numerous 
debatable points. One scientist may call another a 
mistaken fellow-laborer in his own field, without dis- 
puting his fellowship with himself. Luckily for So- 
cialism, there are among its adherents and students 
far more logical and better informed people than those 
who so poorly advocate in the “ Advocate.” 


Blakely Hall, a newspaper correspondent, writing in 
the “Sun” about the scenes witnessed by him in the 
legislative halls of Germany, England, and America, 
sums up his impressions in one sentence: “Dignity 
seems to be incompatible with legislation.” Had he 
asked himself the reason why, he would probably have 
arrived at the true explanation of this incompatibility, 
which is found in the absence of sincerity and reason 
in the business of law-making. 





In Memory. 


I do not believe in the intrusion of private woes upon the 
public notice; I believe that, as a rule, the less we have to 
say about our losses and ordeals the better. And in this case 
I deviate from my practice simply because what I have to 
say will really, I feel, have some interest to the readers of 
Liberty. 

On Tuesday, September 4, at 2.45 p.m., died, quietly as a 
child, one whose relation to my life and thought for the past 
decade has been constant and peculiarly close. 

Maria Elizabeth Emerson (known to her friends as Bessie 
Emerson) was born in 1855 in Wakefield, Mass., being dis- 
tantly connected with the family of R. W. Emerson. Her 
father died before her recollection, and her mother, also, 
when she was twelve years old, and her life has been one of 
strange vicissitude, hardship, and trial. 

She joined the Baptist Church at the age of eleven, but be- 
came a doubter with the advent of womanhood, and progres- 
sively advanced till she became an agnostic of the atheistic 
wing and a radical Anarchist. 

We were married May 10, 1879, in Beloit, Kansas, while 
both Liberal Christians. 

Driven from Kansas by three years’ successive and intense 
drought, we wandered to Iowa, to Tennessee, and finally to 
Florida. When we came to Florida, she was for the first 
time thrown into the company of Spiritualists, and, to her 
great surprise, developed immediately into a ‘‘medium” of 
rare “‘gifts.”” For a period of two years or more, she was in 
constant communication with what appeared and purported 
to be disembodied spirits. At all hours of the day and night 
they came to her like visiting neighbors, and in every phase 
from that of an unseen voice or a floating face to perfect 
forms as real to every sense as any onearth. She often spoke 
and wrote at their dictation, and occasionally was uncon- 
sciously controlled. Her visions of the scenery of the spirit 
land, and the symbols and allegorical tableaux she saw, 
were the most beautiful and wonderful I ever knew described. 
Some of this I wrote about at the time in a couple of articles 
in the ‘‘ Freethinkers’ Magazine.’’ But, though her expe- 
rience was so wonderful as to be convincing to many, includ- 
ing for a while even myself, her own scepticism never died 
out; and she finally became satisfied in a conviction, ap- 
parently supported by various tests, that the whole thing 
was a chimera, allied to dreams and somnambulism,—an 
‘insanity,’ as she emphatically termed it. 

She was an invalid all through her girlhood, and possessed 
always a most frail physique; but, having studied hygiene 
under Doctors R. T. Trall and Ellen Beard Harman, during 
the years 1876 and 1877, she was enabled, by a judicious and 
modified adaptation of their strict regimen, to obtain a great 
increase of health and strength. For years she wore the re- 
form dress privately, and much publicly. Yet she main- 
tained her scepticism in everything, and made herself the 
slave of no theory, doctrine, or “‘ism,’”’ even in radical re- 
form. For the last four years, however, she suffered from a 
gradually increasing chronic disease of the stomach, liver, 
and bowels, which finally terminated fatally. 





By instinct and temperament, perhaps derived from Puri- 
tan ancestry, she was a pessimist, feeling that life was some- 
thing to be endured rather than enjoyed. This pessimism, 
meeting my equally predominant optimism, produced a 
very natural conflict and final fusion of ideas. She came to 
believe that life was worth living, and I to admit that all 
things did not work together for good, at least as far as indi- 
viduals were concerned. Fora number of years she strongly 
opposed what I called my Philosophy of Happiness; but 
finally, when a peculiar combination of circumstances had 
brought us to the lowest ebb of poverty, and she was 
stretched upon a bed of well-nigh fatal sickness, light broke 
in upon her mind, and she attributed all her subsequent 
happiness, which was considerable, to the truth of its main 
precepts. 

Yet her searching criticism aided me to discover many 
weak points in that philosophy, which I must some day re- 
vise. Similarly with Anarchism: after combatting it for a 
year or two, she accepted it unqualifiedly; and it became to 
her as the religion of her life. 

In intellect she was remarkably logical and critical, as 
acute as she was modest, striking for the weak point, when- 
ever she could be persuaded to make comment, with a swift 
and cert\in intuition that was little short of marvellous. 
Hundreds of times has her assistance in this particular been 
invaluable to me. 

Her private character was most lovely. Her low, sweet, 
clear voice, her light, soft touch, and her girlish petite figure, 
made her seem the incarnation of gentleness; her mother 
love was an absorbing passion ; and whatever may have been 
thought of her theories and actions in accordance therewith, 
the mythical Jesus could not have been more pure and irre- 
proachable in every thought and motive. 

She was industrious to a fault, and altruistic to a degree 
that was simply a vice, for she undoubtedly lessened her 
health and happiness by her constant and self-sacrificing 
ministrations to others. 

The respect, love, and confidence between us were almost 
ideal. More perfectly than any other couple I ever saw, we 
actualized the poet’s dream of . 


Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one. 


Communistic marriage received in us its fullest and most 
complete realization. There were absolutely no secrets be- 
tween us, and no quarrels. Yet (and this is of peculiar im- 
port to Anarchists) we both came to deeply deplore this 
fusion. We felt that we were mutually shaded and dwarfed. 
It seemed to me tht, if she expressed a wish or dislike, I no 
longer had full possession of my impartial intellect, but was 
impelled, well-nigh compelled, to desire and dislike with her, 
and the sadness of her spirit was always upon me like a 
shadow, struggle against it as I might. On her part, she de- 
clared that she was swallowed up and smothered in my indi- 
viduality ; that she had no ideas or beliefs of her own; that 
she was simply a reflection and a follower. And she longed 
to know what she might become could she grow and develop 
according to the inherent tendencies of her own life. 

Therefore, with no less love, but with increased tenderness 
and respect, we were earnestly planning, during the last 
years and months of her life, ways and means to enable us 
to lead more separate and normal lives. I will mention here 
that, soon after she became an Anarchist, as a significant 
and preliminary step in the assertion of her individuality, 
she resumed, publicly, her maiden name. 

After a brief and painless illness in which all medical skill 
was powerless (after exhausting my own resources in hy- 
gienic medication without result, I employed the best phy- 
sicians of Palatka), she died and was buried, as she had 
lived, without fear or superstition, without prayer or priest, 
without symbols or trappings of woe. 

May I be pardoned if I subjoin one of the many little 
poems I have at different times addressed to her, this one 
bearing date July, 1887. 


MY LADY GENTLE WONDERFUL. 


Gentle-wonderful is my fair, 
My sweet dark love with the unnamed charm, 
With the clinging cloud of dusky hair, 
Deep welling eyes of tender care, 
And magnet arm. 


Gentle-wonderful is her touch, 

The silk-soft thrill of her little hand, 
O who can tell why its spell is such! 
Or tell at all why it means so much, 

Simple yet grand. 


Gentle-wonderful is her voice — 
I have in my store no figure fit; 
I can but tell that it fixt my choice; 
I can but say that the winds rejoice 
To carry it. 


J. Wu. Lioyp. 


Apropos of Trusts, Strikes, and Boycotts. 
(Galveston News.] 
There cannot be liberty in trading without liberty not to 
trade, or liberty in selling without liberty not to sell, or lib- 
erty in employment without liberty to refuse to be employed. 
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Continued from page 3. 


Marie had returned in tears. 

Her mother, on seeing her with her white cheeks and red eyes, became alarmed 
and asked her why she had wept. 

Marie did not answer. 

“ What’s the matter?” urged Louise. 

“Nothing, mother,” said the child. 

“Tt is your first lie.” 

“Why!” ventured Jean, with a shake of his head, “she comes from confession.” 

“Ts it repentance?” said Louise. 

The child, either from shame or from fear of grieving her mother, said nothing, 
but took her work and labored in silence. 

“There is something beneath all this,” said Jean to Madame Didier, “and in 
your place” .... 

“Has Monsieur the priest sent you away for lack of memory, attention, or obe- 
dience? Tell me, I beg of you.” 

“T will not go back to confession.” 

“Bah! a false shame. Monsieur the priest has scolded and punished you. 
But, dear little mule, don’t you see that, in refusing to speak and obey your 
mother, you are committing another fault, a sin, for which you will be obliged to 
return to confession and get absolution in order to make your communion?” 

“Well, then, I will not make it.” 

“What! at your age? But it is necessary. You are thirteen, and we have no 
time to lose at catechism; we must work all day long, for I feel that lam growing 
worse.” 

“Yes,” said Jean, “he who labors prays.” 

“Come, then, speak! Does Monsieur the priest refuse you? Do you say your 
prayers badly? If that is why you are sent away, go back to the church and ask 
pardon of Monsieur the priest; or else I will go myself, sick as I am, to have an 
explanation with him.” 

“No, mother, I will go tomorrow to take the sacrament quickly, and then work 
with you and for you, in order that you may rest and that I may leave you no 
more.” 

And they kissed each other effusively. 

Jean bade them good night, still shaking his head and repeating: 

“ There is something beneath all this, and I am going to find it out!” 

The next night, her day’s work done, Marie, out of filial piety, went to confess. 

A word before her arrival. 

Is there in the world an institution more infamous and an outrage on morals 
more flagrant than the confessional ? 

Auricular confession has come with celibacy for the greatest glory of God, the 
priesthood, and the sanctuary. It is the crowning of the edifice. 

Formerly confession was public; it was a delusion rendered by the private con- 
science to the public conscience, distressing no doubt, but worthy of the remission 
of sin. Confession, like gambling, has gained nothing by secresy, and this mon- 
strous clerical custom causes the most shameless and pernicious of immoralities to 
be, not only tolerated, but approved, consecrated, and paid for. 


To be continued. 





Letters from Italy. 
I. 


FLORENCE, ITaLy, AuGuST 1, 1888. 


To the Editor of Liberty: 

In viewing different peoples we generally are struck more forcibly by their points of dif- 
ference than by their points of resemblance; perhaps that is the reason why we do not attri- 
bute to the comparative study of their institutions all the importance to which it is entitled. 
Yet civilized peoples present many more points of resemblance than is generally supposed ; 
attentive study shows that the same causes generally produce in them effects which differ 
extremely little, and that accordingly the experience of one people may always be of service 
to another, if the other understands how to profit thereby. 

I think, therefore, that it may be interesting to Americans to call their attention to the 
social facts of Europe; in them they will find but very little, and perhaps nothing, to imi- 
tate, but they will see the evils that have been produced in Europe by pernicious tendencies, 
which America has thus far been wise enough to shun, at least in part. 

Of the two forms in which the spirit of protection clothes itself, economic protection and 
military organization, the first extends its evil influence over the United States of America 
and over Europe, England, however, excepted; the second formerly weighed heavily upon 
England also, but now makes its influence specially felt upon the peoples of the European 
continent. 

Herbert Spencer, after the war of 1870, predicted this revival of the spirit of protection; 
he described the manner in which the phenomenon would present itself, and his predictions 
have been realized with remarkable precision. This not only does honor to his perspicacity, 
but demonstrates also that sociology deserves to take rank among the sciences really worthy 
of the name; that it does pot limit itself to the simple description of phenomena, but is 
able also to foresee them. 

This theory which associates economic protection with the military organization of a na- 
tion now receives fresh confirmation in the movement for a reduction of customs duties 
which, after a long period of peace, is now taking place in the United States, whereas a 
contrary movement is going on in Europe under the influence of ever-increasing armaments. 

Those who have proposed to employ the surplus accumulating in the United States trea- 
sury in strengthening coast defences had a very clear perception of the most effective way 
of defending customs duties. American workingmen may be sure that, if the movement to 
induce the United States to adopt, like Europe, the policy first of armaments and then of 
wars should be successful, their wages would soon be reduced, in spite of the immense re- 
sources of their territory, to a level with those of European workingmen. Mr. Henry 
George has made it perfectly evident that it is not to protection that the American working- 
man owes his higher wages, but rather to the fact that he produces more and better goods 
and under more favorable conditions than the European workingman. These conditions 
are not only those of soil and climate, but rather, again, those economic and social condi- 
tions by virtue of which the European workingman must support by his labor a mass of 
idlers who practise the manual of arms, and pay for immense armaments, whereas the 
American workingman escapes these burdens. . 

Since the days of the Greeks and Romans war has ceased to be of economic utility to the 
victors; it no longer even pays its expenses; as M. de Molinari has very well shown in his 
‘‘Economic Morality,’ it is now the most costly luxury in which a people can indulge. 
Therefore the persistence among European peoples of the tendency to devote themselves to 
war might give ground for great surprise, if it should not be remembered that its evils do 
not weigh equally upon all social classes; that the well-to-do classes may reap from war, if 








not economic advantages, at least an increase of power, and in any case are able to pay for- 
the luxury. 

When what are called the upper classes of society have grown rich in part by extortions,. 
monopolies, and protective tariffs, they like to make a show of military glory; they must. 
have laurels to worthily crown their festivities. They are very well aware, moreover, that - 
they, the shrewd and powerful, are not the ones who will have to pay for them, but that, on: 
the contrary, they perhaps will be furnished thereby with some new pretext for further ex-- 
tortion from their fellow-citizens. 

Such is the explanation of the Italian expedition to Massowah, On the other side of the: 
Atlantic the Italian people must be looked upon as tinctured with insanity for having already 
expended more than a hundred millions to gain a foothold on an inhospitable corner of the 
earth, where drinking-water is so utterly lacking that they have had to expend more than a. 
million in apparatus for the distillation of sea-water, and where, in short, a climate prevails - 
which is fatal to the European. But no; the Italian people have quite as much common 
sense as any other people; only they suffer themselves to be deceived as easily as other 
peoples. It needs but to inflate the voice and ring out high and loud the grand phrases,. 
“national honor,”’ “ expansion of the Italian race,’’ and the like, and the people suffer them-- 
selves to be caught with such bait, not too careful to go to the bottom of things and see 
what adulterated merchandise is hidden beneath this beautiful flag. As Italy has the Mas- 
sowah adventure, so France has those of Tonkin and Tunis; from the standpoint of the in-- 
terest of the peoples these are on a par, although from the standpoint of immorality that of 
Tunis unquestionably carries off the palm. 

It is always very difficult to determine exactly how far a politician has sacrificed the in-- 
terests of his country to his own interests; often he even believes that he is acting for the: 
interest of his country while taking advantage of the circumstances to increase his fortune: 
or his power. But it is a well-known fact in France that the politicians who planned and 
executed the Tunis expedition enriched themselves and their supporters. When the annex- 
ation of Tunis had been decided upon, and before the public knew anything about it, it was- 
observed that the bankers who were in the confidence of the men in power were buying Tu— 
nis bonds in large quantities to the great astonishment of the unsuspecting, who did not- 
understand this speculation at all. These facts are indisputable, as is this other fact that. 
some persons who had little or nothing before the Tunis affair found themselves rich after it- 

It is much more difficult to arrive at any conclusion regarding the malversations to which 
the Tonkin affair may have given rise, the facts cited being much less numerous. In gene- 
ral, in such investigations as these, which the public must conduct on its own account, for 
the guilty are almost never brought before the courts, facts that are too specific should be 
distrusted ; general facts are of the most importance. If some persons then taking part in 
the politics of France found themselves richer after than before the Tonkin expedition, that. 
of itself does not prove that this increase of wealth came to them directly from that expedi- 
tion. But when an entire class of persons speculate in Tunis bonds and make enormous 
profits on them, and when it is found that these persons are precisely the friends and sup- 
porters of the politicians who made the speculation successful by effecting the annexation of 
Tunis, it becomes extremely probable that there was a previous understanding. 

It may be said, to excuse at least in part the French politicians responsible for the Tunis- 
expedition, that they did not believe that, in looking out for their individual interests, they 
were doing their country as much harm as they really were doing. Even now we hear per- 
fectly honorable and sincere men maintain that France should think no more about Alsace 
and Lorraine, but should become reconciled with Germany and dream only of establishing 
a colonial empire. This opinion may be as good as another, but before adopting it a politi- 
cian in power should make sure that his country will follow him. It may be very well to 
attack other powers after having established harmony with Germany, but it is also neces- 
sary to be sure that the country is disposed to maintain this harmony; otherwise the nation 
will find itself on bad terms with the other powers and on bad terms with Germany also, 
which is far from being an advantageous situation. That is what has happened in France ; 
she has alienated England by her Egyptian policy, and she has made of Italy an irreconcilable 
enemy by the Tunis expedition. It is this that has decided Italy to unite with Germany and 
Austria to form that triple alliance which now, like the Holy Alliance after 1815, weighs 
upon the peoples and is directed partly against liberal ideas. Among the European powers 
France has no longer a single friend ; to such a point has M. Ferry’s party brought her that 
she is reduced to beg the support of Russia, whose czar can scarcely feel sympathy for a 
republic, and which responds to the advances of France only with a disdainful silence. 

When we say “‘Italy,”’ as when we say “ France”’ or any other country, we make use of 
an expression sanctioned by usage, but none the less inexact. We suppose, by a legal fiction, 
that the acts of parliamentary governments are in perfect accord with the conscious opinion 
of the majority of the people. Now, generally, this is not the case. ‘Shrewd governments 
know perfectly well how to create an artificial opinion ; and, partially through indifference, 
partially through ignorance, the people are seldom conscious of the end toward which their 
government is leading them. Ifa direct appeal should be taken to the Italian people on this 
question: ‘‘ Do you wish war with France, yes or no?”’ a very large majority certainly would 
answer, ‘“‘No!’’ And yet this same majority suffers itself to be guided by its government 
in a path which, if not abandoned in time, has no other issue than such a war. 

This phenomenon deserves careful examination. 

In the first place, it is well to guard against being led astray by the names which parties 
take. The American who should form his judgment of European parties from the names 
Liberal or Conservative which they assume would make an error comparable to that of the 
European who should base his estimate of American parties upon a literal interpretation of 
the names Republican and Democrat, and who should imagine that the Democrats want to 
destroy republican government in the United States and that the Republicans want to estab- 
lish there an oligarchical régime. The natural history of parties is yet to be written; it is 
an interesting subject, and I shall return to it in a later letter; now I shall dwell upon it no 
farther than is necessary to my subject. ‘ 

For my present purpose we may divide parties into two classes, —those who want govern- 
ment of the people by the people, and those who, on the contrary, want the people governed 
by a directing class. The first category includes, in Italy, the parties calling themselves 
Democratic; the second, those called Moderate and Conservative. No distinction can be 
established between parties in Italy by means of the name Liberal, for all claim this quali- 
fication, even the most authoritarian. It is useless to debate about words; let us deal only 
with facts. 

The Italian Democrats are naturally drawn towards the two great modern republics, the 
United States and France, especially the latter, with which they are better acquainted. 
The Moderates and the Conservatives view them with distrust, and, as educated men are 
more numerous in their ranks than in those of the Democrats, they understand better the 
United States, and, being conscious of that nation’s present power and foreseeing that it 
will be still greater in the future, they fear the influence of its institutions as much as that 
of the institutions of France, and even more. Here is a typical fact bearing upon this point. 
An Italian statesman, and a very distinguished one, Signor Marco Minghetti, now deceased, 
gave an address a few years ago at Bologna, in which he compared the republic of the United 
States to the Italian monarchy, naturally reaching the conclusion that the latter is immensely 
superior. 
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Some thinkers, to be sure, point out that these questions of 
vthe form of government are at bottom of no moment; that, 
-for instance, the government of England is actually that of a 
-republic with an hereditary chief, and that, if tomorrow a 
~ president chosen for a certain number of years should be sub- 
. stituted for the queen, there would be little or no change in 
‘England. But the question at issue between the Italian 
“Democrats and Moderates is not a question of the form of 

government, but rather of institutions. It isnot so much the 
republican form of government in the United States and 
France that excites the antipathy of the Italian Moderates, 
“but rather the democratic institutions cf those two countries. 
«Germany, on the contrary, attracts them. They not only see 
in her one of the most powerful representatives in Europe of 
-the monarchical principle so dear to them as long as it serves 
‘their interests, but also in the alliance with Germany they 
-see a means of maintaining themselves in power. In relation 
~to this subject we must include among the Moderates a party 
-of men belonging to the parliamentary Left, who, now that 
- they are in power, follow the same paths that were followed 
by the old Right and are even more authoritarian. On the 
«other hand we must except those men of the Moderate party 
who, having been in political life in 1859, when France con- 
tributed to the establishment of Italian independence, have 
preserved a feeling of sympathy for that country. These men 
:are few in number and have no great influence at present. 

It was under the only Democratic ministry that Italy has 
had — that of Signor Cairoli—that the Tunisian events took 
place, and their first effect was the fall of that ministry. 

“The Democratic parties, which were far from strong, were 

literally crushed. The Moderates, including under that name 
-a great part of the Left, inscribed upon their programme 
alliance with Germany, and succeeded in persuading the 
country that they alone could save the national independence, 
threatened, as they said, by France. There might be some 
truth in this if M. Ferry’s party were to be returned to power 
in France; in that case, if at the same time there should be a 
Democratic ministry in italy, it is evident that Germany 
would try to repeat the trick which succeeded so well in rela- 
tion to Tunis, in order to again overthrow the Democratic 
ministry in Italy and with the same stroke definitively em- 
broil France and Italy. One must really shut his eyes to the 
-evidence not to see that the interest of Germany is to create 
as many enemies to France as possible. But now the Radi- 
cals are in power in France, and all the recent elections have 
confirmed the defeat of the Ferry party. Therefore the 
danger of which our statesmen seem to stand so much in fear 
has no existence; in endeavoring to escape an imaginary 
peril, they create another which is only too real, by exciting 
feelings of mistrust and hatred between the two countries. 
‘Things have now got to such a point that, wherever Italians 
and Frenchmen find themselves in contact, especially-at the 
frontier, most deplorable incidents frequently occur. And 
when there are none such, they invent them. One day the 
Piedmontese journals announced that a post of Alpine militia 
had been massacred by the French; it is needless to add 
that this was pure fancy. Another day the captain of an 
Italian steamer declared, on reaching Genoa, that the French 
fleet had fired twice at his vessel with cannon loaded with 
ball! The newspapers talked of nothing else; a cry went up 
for prompt and energetic action. Investigation proved that 
the attack on the Italian vessel existed only in the imagina- 
tion of this brave captain. His vessel had simply passed 
within a short distance of the French fleet, which was en- 
gaged in practice firing! The Italian government, therefore, 
had no occasion to ask explanations from the French gov- 
ernment, nor had the latter occasion to give any, since the 
fact had no existence. _ 

On the other hand we have the French consul at Florence 
taking the singular notion into his head that he will not re- 
cognize the laws and judicial powers of the country in which 
he is residing. He laughs at the orders of the Pretore (a 
sort of Italian justice of the peace) regarding the estate of a 
Tunisian subject who died at Florence. Thereupon the Pre- 
tore becomes nettled; without referring the matter to his 
government, he repairs to the French consulate, backed by 
the officers of the law and reinforced by a lawyer, and forci- 
bly places seals upon the documents relating to the estate. 

The French government protests against the violation of 
its consulate, contrary to the law of nations; the Italian 
government replies contemptuously ; at last, either because 
Germany, which, as it appears, was not yet ready for war, 
counselled moderation, or for some other reason, they came 
to an understanding and a mutual recognition of the fact 
that it was possible for the French and the Italian governments 
respectively to be served by people possessed of a little more 
moderation and common sense than had been shown on this 
occasion by the French consul and the Pretore of Florence. 

- But in the meantime a great piece of news had spread 
throughout Italy. It was whispered in the people’s ears be- 
fore the newspapers spoke of it. It appeared that the French 
fleet gathered at Marseilles and Toulon was in readiness to 
station itself before La Spezia to destroy that Italian arsenal 
and land a body of troops on that section of territory. For- 
tunately the Italian government was watchful, and the dan- 
ger has been averted. 

It is impossible to imagine anything more absurd and 
senseless than this idea of aggression attributed to the 
French government. From the military standpoint, to at- 





tempt to land troops at La Spezia would be, under existing 
circumstances, a ridiculous and stupid enterprise; from the 
political standpoint, the French government knew perfectly 
well that to attack Italy was to go to war with Germany; 
and how could any one imagine that it would thus suddenly 
determine upon so grave a step, whereas it had so far used 
all its efforts to avoid even the slightest subject of dispute 
with Germany, and knew perfectly well that the French peo- 
ple were absolutely opposed to war? 

Yet people are found to lend credence to such insanities ; 
and passion and interest can so bewilder the minds of men 
that even today there are persons who believe that France ac- 
tually entertained the intention of landing troops at La Spezia! 

It is useless to continue this review of incidents, in which 
the comic mingles with the contemptible; to relate the incred- 
ible statements of an English admiral, who felt it necessary 
to go to the authorities of the city of Genoa to confide to them 
that he had come with his fleet to defend Italy against 
France; to add also the absurd comments occasioned by the 
meeting at Barcelona of the fleets of France, Italy, and other 
countries; and to conclude with the last incident that hap- 
pened on the frontier, where, it appears, a French customs 
official indulged in a few jokes regarding a portrait of King 
Humbert, which gave rise to grave diplomatic complaints. 

From all these facts a single conclusion follows, — that the 
relations between France and Italy are strained to an ex- 
treme degree, and that the two peoples are excited against 
each other without any foundation of really serious motives 
therefor. 

This state of things has its primary cause in the doings of 
the men of the Ferry party in France, and is now perpetuated 
by the conduct of the party in power in Italy. 

With the men of the Ferry party the hostility of France to 
Italy has not been an end sought, but simply a consequence 
—to which their egoism rendered them indifferent — of their 
general politics and their speculations in connection with 
Tunis and Tonkin. On the other hand, the Italian authori- 
tarians and moderates perhaps would not have created this 
hostility deliberately, but, finding it in existence, they have 
seen how they could further their own interests by it, and so 
have developed it and are using it as an instrument to dis- 
tract the people’s attention from social and economic ques- 
tions by shaking in their faces the bugbear of threatened 
national independence, in order to enjoy the benefits of an 
ever-increasing protective tariff, prevent too close an exami- 
nation of their acts, which perhaps it would be impossible to 
fully justify, and, in short, assure and extend their power. 

Of course it should be insisted here that on both sides there 
are men who in perfect good faith think that they are doing 
their country service. Similarly in all ruling classes we find 
persons who honestly believe that their privileges and the 
rule of their class is for the general good. But this circum- 
stance in no wise justifies this rule; we must only conclude 
therefrom that we should be very indulgent towards men 
while remaining inexorable regarding principles. 

Let us now ask ourselves what is the attitude of the Demo- 
cratic parties in France and Italy upon the subject of the re- 
lations of those two countries. 

To this question no simple reply can be given; upon this 
point the Democrats are much more divided than the author- 
itarians or moderates. This is to some extent the case on 
all questions, principally because of the discipline and skill 
possessed by the moderates in a higher degree than by our 
Democratic parties, which is the real and fundamental cause 
of their maintenance in power. But then, in ths special 
case, there are accidental causes which conspire to increase 
the cohesion of the former and diminish that of the latter. 

In the religious question is to be found the reason why the 
men of the extreme French Right hate Italy, which has oc- 
cupied Rome and remains there in spite of the pope. Conse- 
quently, when relations with Italy are in question, we see 
the most touching accord between such a prelate as Mon- 
seigneur Freppel and the most Voltairean of the Opportunists 
of the Ferry party. 

Again, the question of foreign workmen excites the aver- 
sion of a part of the French Socialists against the Italians, 
and similarly the competition of the products of French 
manufactures provokes antipathy to France on the part of 
the Italian Socialistic workmen. 

The economic conditions of the French people being much 
above those of the Italian people, Italian workmen are going 
to France in large numbers in search of work. As is very 
natural, the French workmen are not at all satisfied with 
this invasion of competitors who come to lower their wages, 
and the Socialists would like to have the State undertake to 
repel it, as it has already undertaken to repel the invasion of 
Italian cattle, which come to lower the prices at which French 
proprietors are able to sell their live-stock. At bottom, ad- 
mitting the spirit of protection which now prevails in Europe, 
this is perfectly logical. If the French market ought to be 
reserved for the products of French industry and agriculture, 
one does not see why it should not likewise be reserved for 
the labor of French workmen, and it is difficult to conceive 
of arguments valid in the first case which are not applicable 
tothe second. The French custom-house which prevents the 
entrance of Italian beef because it costs less than French beef 
ought, by the same logic, to prevent the entrance of the 
Italian workman who offers his labor at a lower rate than 
that demanded by the French workman. 





On the other hand, the Italian Socialists, starting from the 
principle that the State should guarantee labor to workmen, 
imagine that this object can be attained, at least in part, by 
preventing the entrance of foreign products, and the anti- 
pathy which they feel for the competition of the products of 
French manufactures extends to France itself. 

Of course neither in France nor in Italy do the mass of the 
people go through all this reasoning. The are under the re- 
flex influence of external facts in their simplest expression ; 
and, without reasoning more than the animal who bites the 
stick that strikes it, French workmen blame their Italian 
competitors just as Italian workmen blame the French man- 
ufacturers. In Germany there are very intelligent people 
among the Socialists, but in France, and still more in Italy, 
they occupy the lowest rounds of the intellectual ladder. It 
is years since a single book has been published in Italy dis- 
cussing the Socialistic doctrine, and in France the speeches 
made at certain public meetings would seem impossible of 
utterance by any but lunatics. 

There was a project on foot for a great meeting at Mar- 
seilles to affirm the solidarity of French and Italian demo- 
eracy, but the hostile attitude of a part of the Marseilles 
workmen defeated the purpose of this project. Influenced 
by the threats of disorder which were made, the deputies of 
the Italian Extreme Left abandoned their intention of going 
to Marseilles, and this meeting, which might have had the 
happiest influence upon the relations of the two countries, 
ended in ridiculous declamations. 

Both in France and Italy the Radicals are intellectually 
superior to the Socialists. A number of them understand 
perfectly that the hostility between the two countries can 
only injure the cause of liberty, and are devoting all their 
efforts to the restoration of harmony between the two 
nations. 

One of the best and most widely circulated of Italian jour- 
nals, the Milan “‘ Secolo,’’ is engaged in this noble work. It 
is very unfortunate that in France there is not a journal as 
widely circulated as the ‘‘Secolo” to aid these efforts, for 
such might serve to clear up many misunderstandings. 

The leader of the Italian Radicals, Signor Cavallotti, in a 
letter which has been made public, has very clearly pointed 
out to the French Radicals that it is indispensable that they 
too should do something to second the action of their friends 
in Italy. 

Signor Cavallotti is a very distinguished literary man, 
even his political opponents do homage to his character, and 
in one of the last sessions of the chamber of deputies Signor 
Rudini, a deputy of the Right, said of him that he was the 
Bayard of Italian democracy. 

His radicalism is political rather than economic, which, in 
the present state of minds in Italy, is a virtue rather than a 
fault in a Radical leader; economic questions unfortunately 
are not yet sufficiently studied in Italy to make it possible to 
form parties upon them. The consequence of this state of 
things is that the Italian Radicals are drawn to France sim- 
ply through sympathy with its form of government, most of 
them having no clear conception of the connection between 
the spirit of protection and the military spirit ; and, classic re- 
miniscences aiding, there are still men who dream of an 
Italian republic based, like the Roman republic, on war and 
conquest. j 

A sign of this state of minds was seen in the discussions 
which took place in the chamber of deputies over this unfor- 
tunate Massowah expedition. A few Socialists alone among 
the deputies had the courage to vote for a recall of the troops, 
whereas several deputies who call themselves Radicals, while 
condemning this expedition, believed, through a false na- 
tional pride, that the honor of the Italian flag had been en- 
gaged at Massowah, and that hence it was necessary to 
remain in that country. 

Thus, in the present condition of Europe, this question of 
military influence is decisive. Those who wish to make 
their country a conquering power must content themselves 
with the small amount of liberty which Germany enjoys, 
that being the maximum, not the minimum, compatible with 
the military state. If Italy desires to be a great military 
power, conquer a portion of Africa, and divide Turkey with 
Austria and Russia, the path that her government is now 
following is not really blamable, and the Radicals, should 
they arrive at power, could scarcely follow any other. Un- 
der these circumstances their opposition must be a question of 
persons, not of systems. The real opposition of system is 
that of those who believe that the happiness of a people does 
not consist’in conquests, but in liberty, justice, and economic 
well-being. VILFREDO PARETO. 


A Word of Explanation. 


In the comments appended to my last article, the editor 
accuses me of violating a voluntarily-entered agreement. I 
feel called upon to answer to this charge. It is true that the 
proposal, in the exact form in which it is stated by Mr. 
Tucker, emanated from me, and with the purpose of saving 
space. But I never regarded the part of the contract relat- 
ing to number and method of the statements as essential. 
Zelm, in aceepting my proposal, simply expressed her ap- 
proval of my reasons, adding no others of her own, so that, 
her aversion to controversy was entirely unknown to me. 
The perusal of her manuscript had made it clear to me that 
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my plan was utterly impracticable, as, indeed, I would have 
known in the first place, had I been aware of the many dif- 
ferences that existed in our opinions on the subject under 
discussion. When, after some hesitation, I decided to submit 
my article for publication without revision, contenting my- 
self with the announcement of my intention to return to the 
question, I took care to apprise Zelm of my change of plans 
by sending her the proofs of my article. If she had not read 
them, and so remained to the last under the impression that 
the original contract was being carried out, that was not my 
fault, surely, but her own. Had I attached more importance 
to the matter, I should have taken a more direct and certain 
way of informing her of the change; as it was, not having 
had the slightest suspicion that ‘‘she would not have entered 
into the arrangement on any other terms” than those agreed 
upon originally, I thought I had done all that was necessary 
in sending her the proofs. If, on the other hand, she had 
read them, why did she not protest against my proceedings 
then and there? Had she done so, I either would have with- 
drawn my article altogether, or else I should have tried to 
devise some new arrangement equally satisfactory to both. 

However, though I feel that I am deserving of no reproach, 
Iam sorry that the misunderstanding has occurred, and re- 
gret that Zelm should deem it sufficient cause to withdraw 
from the discussion. There are some points in my last well 
worth her attention. But I must leave it for the intelligent 
reader to judge of the strength of my exceptions to Zelm’s 
reasoning, cautioning him not to let himself be unduly in- 
fluenced by Mr. Tucker’s dogmatic assertion of my imbecil- 
ity, but keep in mind that the complete identity of his views 
on the subject with those of Zelm raises a reasonable doubt 
of his qualification to sit as a wholly impartial juror or ab- 
solutely just judge to the benefit of which I am fairly en- 
titled. VICTOR. 

(If “the part of the contract relating to number and 
method of the statements” had not been essential, 
there would have been no occasion for the contract. 
No contract is necessary for the inauguration of a con- 
troversy on the usual plan. Zelm, having entered into 
the contract, supposed it to be essential, and, in the ab- 
sence of a definite announcement from Victor that he 
had abandoned it, construed his intimation that he 
should return to the discussion of certain points to 
mean that he intended to elaborate them in the subse- 
quent controversy with critics which was looked upon 
as almost sure to arise. Zelm “withdraws” from no 
discussion with Victor, for the very good reason that 
she has been in no discussion with him. She abides 
by her agreement with Victor, which was that, when 
each had published an article, there should be no fur- 
ther interchange of criticism between them. It cer- 
tainly was no intention of mine to ask readers to 
decide upon their articles otherwise than by their re- 
spective merits. Nordid I make any assertion of Vic- 
tor’s imbecility. I simply offered my verdict, without 
argument, in favor of Zelm’s position, as an offset to 
the cheerful serenity of the assumption manifest 
throughout Victor’s final article that after it it was 
utterly out of the question that any intelligent person 
(under which head I hope to be included) should doubt 
the validity of his conclusions. And I submit that the 
fact that I have views of my own does not disqualify 
me for jury duty. No man is a competent juror in a 
question of this kind unless he has done a great deal 
of thinking upon it, and it is rarely possible to think 
long without entertaining more or less positive lean- 
ings in one direction or another. The impartiality 
of a juror depends, not upon his views or absence 
of views, but upon his ‘native fairness. —EpiTor 
LIBERTY. ] 


WHAT'S TO BE DONE? 


A NIHILISTIC ROMANCE. 


BY 


N. G. TCHERNYCHEWSKY. 


With a Portrait of the Author. 
TRANSLATED BY BENJ. R. TUCKER. 








Written in Prison. 
Suppressed by the Czar. 


In Cloth, $1.00. In Paper, 75 Cents. 
Address the Publisher, 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 





Lysander Spooner's Pamphlets. 


SOLD FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


SPOONER PUBLICATION FUND. 


The undersigned has purchased from the heirs of the late Lysan- 
der Spooner all his pee pamphlets and unpublished manuscripts, 
and proposes to sell the former to obtain means for the publication 
of the latter. The list given below includes all of Mr. Spooner’s 
works, with the exception of five or six which are entirely out of 
print. Of some there are but three or four copies left, and there are 
stereotype plates of but few. Some ay | never be reprinted. Those 
persons who apply first will be served first. The phlets are ca- 
ro ey below in an order corresponding closely to that of the 
datés of publication. BENJ. R. TUCKER. 


THE DEIST’S IMMORTALITY, and an Essay on Man’s Account- 
ability for his Belief. 1834. 14 pages. Price, 15 cents; soiled 
copies, 10 cents. 


A QUESTION FOR THE CLERGY. A four-page tract. Price, 
5 cents. 


THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LAWS OF CON- 

Prohibiting Private Mails. Printed for the American Let- 

r Mail Company. 1844. 24 pages. Price, 15 cents; soiled 
copies, 10 cents. 


WHO CAUSED THE REDUCTION OF POSTAGE? OUGHT 
He to be Paid? Showing that Mr. Spooner was the father of 
cheap postage in America. This phlet embodies the one 
mentioned immediately before it in this list. 1850. 71 
Price, $1.00; soiled copies, 75 cents. The same, minus the 16 
pages, which consist of a xen and a letter from Mr. Spooner 
to M. D. Phillips, will be furnished at 50 cents. 


ILLEGALITY OF THE TRIAL OF JOHN W. WEBSTER. Con- 
taining the substance of the author’s larger work, “Trial by 
Jury,” now out of print. 1850. 16 pages. ice, 15 cents; soiled 
copies, 10 cents. 


THE LAW OF INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY: or, an Essay on 
the Right of Authors and Inventors to a Perpetual Property in 
Their Ideas. Stitched in » but unbound. 1855. 240 Ln gw 
Price, $1.25. Part I. of the same, containing 166 pages, will be 
furnished at $1.00. 


ADDRESS OF THE FREE CONSTITUTIONALISTS TO THE 
People of the United States. A refutation of the Republican 
Party’s doctrine of the non-extension of slavery. 1860. 54 pages. 
Price, 25 cents; soiled copies, 15 cents. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF PAPER CURRENCY. Showing its outline, 
advan , security, practicability, and legality, and embodying 
the articles of association of a mortgage stock banking company. 
1861. 122 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR BANKERS AND HOLDERS OF 
United States Bonds. Showing that the author’s system of paper 
currency canuot be legally prohibited or taxed, and that the le- 
fal tender acts and the national banking act are unconstitutional. 

864. 96 pages. Price, 75 cents; soiled copies, 50 cents. 


NO TREASON.—No. II. 1867. 16 pages. Price, 20 cents; soiled 
copies, 15 cents. 


NO TREASON. —No. VI. Showing that the constitution is of no 
authority. 1870. 59 pages. Price, 50 cents; soiled copies, 25 
cents. 


A NEW BANKING SYSTEM. Showing the capacity of the coun- 
try for furnishing an enormous amount of loanable capital, and 
how this capacity may be made operative. 1873. 77 pages. 
Price, 50 cents; soiled copies, 25 cents. 


THE LAW OF PRICES: a Demonstration of the Necessity for an 
Indefinite Increase of Money. 1877. 14 pages. Price, 10 cents; 
soiled copies, 5 cents. 


OUR FINANCIERS: Their Ignorance, See, and Frauds. 
Exposing the fallacy of the inter-convertible bond scheme, and 
contrasting therewith some rational conclusions in finance. 1877. 
19 pages. ice, 10 cents. 


REVOLUTION: The Only Remedy for the Oppressed Classes of 
Ireland, England, and Other Parts of the British Empire. No. 1. 
A Reply to “ Dunraven.” This is the pamphlet of which the Irish 
revolutionary | en J distributed 100,000 copies among the British 
aristocracy and bureaucracy. 1880. 11 pages. Price, 10 cents. 

NATURAL LAW: or, the Science of Justice. A treatise on na- 
tural law, natural justice, natural rights, natural liberty, and 
natural society; showing that all legislation whatsoever is an 


absurdity, a usurpation, and a crime. Part First. 1882. 21 
pages. Price, 10 cents. 


A LETTER TO THOMAS F. BAYARD. Challenging his right — 
and that of all the other so-called senators and representatives in 
congress —to exercise any eer power whatever over the 
people of the United States. ice, 3 cents. 

A LETTER TO SCIENTISTS AND INVENTORS on the Science 
of Justice and Their Right of Perpetual Property in Their Dis- 


coveries and Inventions. 1884. 22 pages. Price, 25 cents; soiled 
copies, 15 cents. , 


A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND on His False Ina 
Address, the Usurpations and Crimes of Lawmakers and Judges, 
and the Consequent tage Ignorance, and Servitude of the 
People. 1886. 110 pages. ice, 35 cents. 

Any of the above pamphlets sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Address : BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


HEROES OF THE REVOLUTION OF ’71. 


Vanquished Today, Victorious Tomorrow. 
A Souvenir Picture of the Paris Commune, 


Presenting FIrry-ONE PoRTRAITS of the men whose names are 
most aren e A connected with that great uprising of the people, 
and adorned with mottoes from Danton, Blanqui, Pyat, Proudhon, 
J. Wm. Lloyd, Tridon, and August Spies. 

_Of all the Commune Souvenirs that have ever been issued this 
seen stands easily first. It is executed by the ph — 

rom a very rare collection of ph hs, measures 15 inches by 
24, and is printed on heavy paper for framing. 


Over Fifty Portraits for Twenty-Five Cents. 





Blanqui. Flourens, Rigault, t, Reclus. 

Delescluze, Cluseret, Ferré,” oe, Rochefort, 

Maret, Maroteau, Assi, Vallés, Courbet, 
Moilin, La Cécilia, Humbert, 


Vermesch Grousset Gambon, Trinquet, Lisbonne 
Crémieux, Vésinier, Lissagaray, Lefrangais, Arnould, 


Pindy, . Ferrat, Fontaine. Descam: 
Humbert, Urbain, Dereure, Amouroux, a 
— Miot, Pothier, Vermorel, > 


Johannard. 
. Razoua, Verdure, Champy, Pilotell, 
Chalain. 
Mailed securely, in a roll, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 








PROUDHON LIBRARY. 


For the Publication in English of the 


ENTIRE WORKS OF P. J. PROUDHON.. 
Published Quarterly. 
$3 a volume; 25 cents a copy. 


Each number contains sixty-four elegantly printed octavo pages: 
of translation from one of Proudhon’s works. Eight numbers, on: 
an ave , required to complete a book. A set of nearly fifty vol-- 
umes, uniform with “‘ What is ty jee, All Subscribers to the Li-- 
brary get the works at One Dollar a volume less, including b' 
than persons who wait to purchase the volumes after completion. 

The publication in English of these fifty volumes, in which 


The Great French Anarchist 


discusses with a master’s mind and pen nearly every vital question: 
now agitating the world, covering. Se fields of political economy,. 
sociology, religion, metaphysics, history, literature, and art, not: 
only is an event in literature, but marks an epoch in the great So— 
cial Revolution which is now making all things new. 

An elaborate re hg circular, giving full details of the enter-- 
prise, including the titles contents of the works, fur-- 
nished to all applicants. 


= 


and 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass... 





THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


Stephen Pearl Andrews. 


This work, long out of print, is now republished to meet a de-- 


mand which for a few years past has been rapidly ae First. 
published about forty years ago, and yet in its teach still far in 
advance of the times, it comes to the present generation So, 
as a new book. Josiah Warren, whose social philosophy it was- 
written to expound, was in the habit of referring to it as the most 
lucid and complete presentation of his ideas that ever had been 
written or ever could be written. It will undoubtedly take rank in 
the future among the famous books of the nineteenth century. 

It consists of two parts, as follows: 

Part I.—The True Constitution of Government in the Sove- 
reignty of the Individual as the Final Development of Protestant- 
ism, Democracy, and Socialism. 

Part II.—Cost the Limit of Price: A Scientific Measure of 
Honesty in Trade, as one of the Fundamental Principles in the So- 
lution of the Social Problem. 


Price, in Cloth, One Dollar. 


Address the Publisher: 
SARAH E. HOLMES, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


SYSTEM OF ECONOMICAL CONTRADICTIONS : 


Or, The Philosophy of Misery. 
By P. J. PROUDHON. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY BENJ. R. TUCKER. 


This Work, one of the most celebrated written by Proudhon, con- 
stitutes the fourth volume of his Complete Works, and is published 
in a style uniform with that of ‘‘ What is Property?” It discusses, 
in a style as novel as 2 somone the problems of Value, Division of 
Labor, Machinery, Competition, Monopoly, Taxation, and Provi- 
dence, showing that economic progress is achieved by the appear- 
ance of a succession of economic forces, each of which counteracts 
the evils developed by its predecessor, and then, by developing evils 
of its own, necessitates its successor, the process to continue until a 
final force, corrective of the whole, shall establish a stable economic 
equilibrium. 469 pages octavo, in the highest style of the typo- 
graphic art. 


Price, cloth, $3.50; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6.50. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass- 


LIBERTY ---VOLS. Ill AND IV. 


Complete files of the third and fourth volumes of 
this journal, handsomely bound in 
cloth, now for sale at 


Two Dollars Each. 


People who desire these volumes should apply for them early, as 
the number is limited. The first and second volumes were rer since 
exhausted, and it is easy to find persons r for the privi oge of 
paying ten dollars for a copy of the first volume. The second wil! 
soon be equally high. 











The Story of an African Farm. 


By RALPH IRON (Olive Schreiner), 


A romance, not of adventure, but of the intellectual life and 
owth of young English and German people living among the 
rs and Kaftirs: picturing the mental ore thro which 
they passed in their evolution from orthodox: ratio ; and 
representing advanced ideas on religious and social borer A 


work of remarkable power, beauty, and originality. 375 pages. 
Price, in Cloth, 60 Cents. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 





HONESTY. 
AN AUSTRALIAN ORGAN OF ANARCHISM. 


Twelve Pages.— Published Monthly. 


It is a sufficient description of ‘‘ Honesty’s”’ principles to that 
they are substantially the same as those RANE rp mee | by Libesty in 


Eighty-Five Cents a Year, Inclusive of Postage. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 
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